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CROSS-FERTILIZATION IN SCHOOLS 
By J. L. Paton 


T is with schools as with orchids: constant inbreeding 
tends to degeneracy. However opwient or fayauréd the 
school, it is at its own peril that it atténipts” to’ Jive’ to 
itself. If we enquire whence spring’ the¢-jpoverty and 

inadequacy, the negligences and ignorances, .of. our . English 
schools, it is here we may trace the sourte,; and: this: at. both 
ends of the scale. On the one hand, we have our boasted 
public schools. They are shut off from all contact with any 
but the moneyed classes ; their scholarship system, which was 
designed to counteract this danger, has served in practice 
merely to emphasize it. They are shut off from all contact 
with foreign schools—even the foreign teacher is now tabooed. 
They are shut off, too, from contact with schools of other 
grade even in their own country. They are fed from prepara- 
tory schools, which are specialized to meet their needs ; they 
have a separate conference of their own ; they have no sort of 
correlation and own no sort of allegiance except to the two 
older Universities. Into the public-school boy one fixed idea 
is instilled from the first: that his school is far and away the 
best school in England. It is part of his school patriotism to 
maintain this against all-comers as the fundamental principle of 
all educational discussion. And this belief is so strongly im- 
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planted in his central sensorium that it never strikes him as 
being worth while even to get to know any other school than 
his own. The citizenship of Eton, of Harrow, or Rugby is 
so persistent that it is only by a special providence or special 
effort that any other citizenship of later life, whether it be of 
London or Liverpool or Manchester, establishes its hold upon 
him as a matter of real obligation. 

The same inbreeding is largely seen in the staffing. The 
public schools are staffed by public-school boys. The successful 
scholar goes to Oxford or Cambridge. There he is to some 
extent thrown perforce into touch with other modes of thought 
and the currents of a wider life. But even at the University 
he carefully. protects himself as much as possible, by choice of 
college, frém ‘ay cdatamination with the products of plebeian 
education. ; Qn geing up, he finds himself at once in a circle 
of congépiaj Tends, all hailing from “ the one and only school ” 
—a ‘circle perhaps 2 hundred strong, which maintains unim- 
paired at tvilése ithe? cult of the school citizenship, and makes 
it unnecessary to supplement friendship to any serious extent 
from outside the charmed ring. If he elects for teaching, 
then, supposing he gets his First or his Blue, preferably the 
latter, he has a very good chance of getting back to his old 
school and on the staff lives its intense life over again. Even 
his holidays are organized for him by Dr. Lunn in association 
with other public-school masters, and, instead of going to 
Toynbee Hall or an East End settlement to broaden his mind, 
he goes to Switzerland to elongate his conversation, and that 
along with other men of his own superior social standing and 
limited educational sphere. In fact, he never gets away from 
his Alma Mater’s apron-strings. The Alma Mater who receives 
him at twelve fosters him in her bosom all his life (except for 
the short break at the University), and at last commends him, 
after his threescore years and ten, to the bosom of that other 
Alma Mater who receives us all at last. 
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So much of this is right in feeling that one hesitates to 
criticize: it is right that a boy should believe in his school as 
the crack school, right that he should cling to his friends, right 
that he should consider it an honour above all other honours to 
be on the staff of the one school in England which stands in 
his eyes above all others and is enthroned above all others in his 
heart. He cannot be blamed if, having tasted old wine, he does 
not straightway prefer new. It was the thing in my day—it 
was, it is, and therefore it shall be. And yet it is beyond 
question to this source that we must trace that unreceptivity, 
that self-complacent stagnation of our public schools, that perfect 
contentedness to remain for ever what they are now, against 
which the criticism of the nation directs , itself{—sometimes 
according to knowledge and sometimes jgt acgarding. to know- 
ledge, but always alike in vain. It is not passible, to blame any 
individual—the fault inheres in the system and:not inthe per- 
sons who are the natural and almost inevitable product cf the 
system. But, blame or no blame, the point is;that the price has 
to be paid for this autocentric, isolative tendency of our best 
schools. English education, as a whole, has suffered because of 
this intense enthusiasm on the part of our “ governing classes ” 
for Eton, Harrow, Rugby, or schools of that rank, an en- 
thusiasm which has been accompanied by an almost complete 
indifference as to what becomes of the rest of the English 
people who cannot afford to educate their sons at the cost of 
£150 to £200 a year apiece. And the schools themselves 
suffer from lack of what Matthew Arnold would have called 
“‘criticism”: they are not inspected, and therefore they have 
no touch with the life of the State ; they are sufficiently rich in 
endowments and well established in repute to be independent 
of parental opinion (which, in many cases, is chiefly concentrated 
on the games, and, in any case, could not be effectively expressed 
owing to the wide dispersion and incohesiveness of the con- 
nection) ; they have strong conservative traditions which make 
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them cling to what is old for the sake of its oldness, and view 
all newer subjects and newer methods with dislike because of 
their newness—in a word ; they are out of touch with each other, 
they are out of touch with the general trend of European 
education, thought and practice ; they are out of touch with the 
community that they serve because they are withal out of touch 
with “ necessity,” which, as the Greek poet tells us, is the great: 
power behind the throne of Zeus himself. 

So much for the upper end of our school system. The public 
schools, like Moab, have settled on their lees. 

Turn to the lower end and one finds in the elementary school 
system the same evil of inbreeding at work, tending to produce 
in. the .elementary..tegcher a certain rigidity, intolerance of 
criticigrn2—* ptéoviness;” But how can one blame him? How 
can he.know his own system and estimate his own work until 
he has. detaghéd -himself from it, viewed it from outside, got 
another -standpoint: from which to judge? This is just what he 
has névet-beert ‘able-cto do. How could he under the system 
which has hitherto prevailed? He was trained up in the ele- 
mentary school ; at the age of eleven to twelve, being promising, 
he was selected for a pupil-teacher ; he acted as pupil-teacher in 
\\ the elementary school ; he passed his examinations while still at 

ork in elementary schools; he passed into a pupil-teacher 
college or, if fortunate, into a training college where the atmo- 
sphere was still the elementary school ; his comrades were from 
the public elementary schools ; they were all looking forward 
to the public elementary school, and their little life was bounded 
by that Span. He never got outside the cave and the idols of 
the cave ; ‘never had a chance to free himself from the “ tanks 
and bucket$, of knowledge” which we call text-books—never 
had a chance to come out under the illimitable dome and wash 
his hands in the infinite sea. 

Now, you will say, fortunately this is past. One of the 
greatest things tliat has been done for English education was 
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the issue of new regulations, which established bursaries in 
secondary schools for intending pupil-teachers. True, but one 
of the weakest and foolishest concessions the Board has made 
was to defeat their own end by allowing the pupil-teacher bur- 
saries to be held at higher elementary schools. 

What we want is for the public elementary-school boy to 
pass on to a school which shall teach him something of what 
it means to be a member of a society in which the efficiency 
and good name of the whole are felt to depend upon the 
efficiency and honourable conduct of each constituent member, 
which works in an atmosphere of comradeship and trains 
character by that best of all training, the responsibilities of 
leadership—in which each of the several organs draws strength 
and vigour from the healthy functioning of the rest, and all are 
contributing to the well-being of an organic whole—a society, 
in fact, in which the education of the complete man becomes 
possible and real. 

Dare I say a word also about the Universities? Is there 
danger of inbreeding here? Have they too, in Bacon’s phrase, 
become “‘ cannibals of themselves” ? 

Well, one great contrast between English Universitjes and 
German is this: in England, it is the rarest thing in the world 
for one man to pass from one University to another, and there 
seems to be a sinister suspicion attaching to it if he does ; but 
in Germany it is the rule, not the exception. The great dread 
of the German student is Einseitigkeit ; the great dread of the 
English student would seem to be Vie/seitigkeit. Again, one 
hesitates to criticize. There is so much that is good and sound 
about the collegiate system ; it has, in fact, just what the German 
University lacks, and lacking tries to reproduce with its fighting 
corps and its other boozing fraternities. 

But, again, we pay the price for it, and it is a heavy price. 
It is not only heavy, but it is avoidable. Consider, for instance, 
what a vast influence it has had upon the intellectual life of 
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Oxford, throwing open the Fellowship competitions. Consider 
how the best things of Balliol have flowed freely in the irriga- 
tion channels thus opened out to her, and how Balliol herself 
has become greater because she has not lived to herself; but, 
like Sir Galahad, gave her life in order to find it. What a pity 
that Oxford did not carry the same principle further. She might, 
for instance, have saved her school of ancient Philology, which 
has become virtually extinct, for lack of just what Cambridge 
could have given. 

What I should say about my own University is perhaps 
better suggested than made explicit. But, believe me, there are 
schools of study at Cambridge which would lose their tendency 
to grittiness and petrifaction, if there were an infusion of gener- 
ous blood from the Isis. And the University will never realize 
the fullness of its power until the dividing walls between colleges 
are—I will not say broken down—but, at any rate, so much 
lowered that, by the help of God, a man might leap over 
them. 

But this is not what I came here to say, and I do not intend 
to develop the point. I am here to talk about schools, and I 
want now to treat specifically the different methods by which 
cross-fertilization can operate. Our educational revival, of 
which signs are evident, owes its origin not to the great 
English schools, not to the Universities, but partly to necessity, 
in the shape of foreign competition, and also in no small degree 
to the interest which English teachers and thinkers have 
discovered in the school systems of other countries. It looks 
as if English education was destined to owe as much to Ger- 
many as English music. The prime factor in this educational 
revival is that branch of the Education Department—that in- 
telligence department, which was set up by the farsightedness 
of Mr. Acland. He put Professor Sadler on the hill-top, and 
told him to keep a keen look out for whatever good piece of 
work he could see anywhere being done in the educational 
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field. As Director of Special Inquiries and Reports, Prof. Sadler 
has not only sent out a considerable number of Englishmen with 
the special object of studying foreign systems, but has given 
us thereby that best and most effective kind of tacit self-criti- 
cism which comes from putting the practice of foreign nations 
side by side with our own practice—a criticism which, being 
based on actual examples and results, comes home to a prac- 
tical nation like the English far more effectively than a criticism 
based on any speculative theoretical arguments. The good of 
these special reports does not end with the reading. Man 
masters find their way during the holidays to the schools of 
the Continent, to watch the methods of the foreigner in prac- 
tice, and learn that language of the class-room which is so 
necessary for the new method of teaching modern languages. 
I have sat myself in a class-room at the Musterschule in Frank- 
fort, where there were six other strangers as well as myself. 
And nothing, as a rule, can exceed the openness and friendliness 
of the Germans in giving one all possible facilities for studying 
their methods, text-books, and system. They may believe in 
a closed door to their markets, but they believe in an open 
door to their schools. Even at a time when anti-English feel- 
ing was strongest, English teachers were visiting the schools 
and attending the various holiday courses without the slightest 
hindrance or unpleasantness. 

Out of this has arisen the system of interchange of teachers 
with France and Germany, an experiment which is not yet as 
widely known as it should be, and consequently has not yet 
shaped itself out to its full development, but is already full of 
promise for the future. The benefit to the school is obvious. 
Our modern language teaching is practically in the hands of 
Englishmen. However well equipped, it is most helpful to them 
to have ready at hand one who can give them a decisive opinion 
on those subtler questions of idiom and usage of which a 
foreigner can never be quite sure. It is of great advantage to 
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have opportunities of almost daily conversation with a well- 
educated Frenchman or German. The boys at the head of the 
school share to the full in both these same advantages, but even 
to the rank and file it means something to learn by companion- 
ship that foreigners are not necessarily “ beastly.” Over and 
above this there are more measurable results which accrue from 
what De Quincey called “ congenial inoculation.” France can 
give us something of her incomparable clearness of thought, 
her grace, incisiveness, and lucidity of expression. Germany, 
on her part, brings with her into our English educational 
thought a robust atmosphere which comes from precision of 
aim, thoroughness of work and organization, careful applica- 
tion of psychological science to the correlation of studies and 
methods of teaching. 

Nor is the bargain one-sided : we, too, have something to 
give, as our Continental friends would be the first to admit— 
free and natural intercourse between masters and boys, the 
pastoral conception of the schoolmaster’s work, the spirit and 
methods of corporate life, and the unconscious moral training 
of social life—above all, the idea of education as a thing affect- 
ing not only compartments, but the human being as a whole— 
not mind alone, but body and spirit as well. 

Great as these things are, the greatest of all is charity. So 
far as we can see, it is only in these quiet, undemonstrative ways 
that one can counteract effectively the poison of international 
prejudice which threatens to-day the peace of Europe. “I don’t 
want to know him,” said Sidney Smith to a friend who offered 
him a personal introduction to one of his pet aversions; “1 don’t 
want to know him. If I knew him] could not dislike him. I 
never could hate any one I knew.” To get to know each other 
is the only preparation for international brotherhood and peace. 

Whether this system of interchanging teachers could be ex- 
tended to the colonies is a question which is already being 
mooted. There are special difficulties in the way ; but they are 
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not insuperable. This would be, indeed, a “ congenial inocula- 
tion,” and it would mean more than many Empire Leagues and 
Empire lantern lectures for the fostering of intelligent Imperial 
patriotism in our schools ; for no one can deny that the recent 
development of Imperial feeling and the sense of Imperial soli- 
darity is not of native growth: it is really the response on the part 
of the mother country to the spontaneous loyalty of her colonies. 

Again, this principle of variety combined with freedom for 
variation, must be carried out within the school itself, if it is to 
be a thriving organism. It seems to me to be endangered by 
that somewhat doctrinaire policy of “ Differentiation of Type,” 
which is advocated by the Education Section of the British 
Association. Says one of their representative writers, speaking 
of a comprehensive system of schools, each of which should have 
a special part to play in the work of training our future citizens : 
“‘Thus, one school might find its special function in training 
boys for the professions; another might do equally good 
service by giving its scholars the best possible preparation 
for the lower walks of business life; a third might supply the 
general needs of a small country town and the surrounding 
districts; and so on in other cases. The methods of each 
school would be determined, not only by the type of future 
calling for which the majority of its scholars were intended, 
but also by their intellectual and social antecedents and home 
environment.” This idea of differentiation looks beautifully 
statesmanlike on paper, but if carried out in practice, would be 
fatal to the higher and broader idea of education. What a boy 
wants at school is not to meet other boys of the same intellec- 
tual and social antecedents and home environment as himself 
—he wants to be thrown among boys of quite different in- 
tellectual and social antecedents and other home environments. 
Education is not putting a boy in a groove and keeping him in 
it: it is getting him out of his groove and letting him see 
something of the largeness and infinite variety of life. What 
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a fate, for instance, for a lad to be consigned to this school of 
junior bagmen, grimly foreshadowed by the writer I have quoted, 
in the school which prepares for the lower walks of business 
life! Can anything be imagined more deadening than such 
a school and the vista of life which it opens up? How could 
a lad of any generous mettle realize his highest self in such a 
groove as that? How could any lad develop views of life that 
are sane and just and true in such a milieu where the be-all and 
end-all was the bank clerk or commercial traveller? Such 
a conception of the future development of our educational 
system is, in the worst sense of the word, pedantic, because it 
shapes the whole thing from the point of view of the organizer 
and adminstrator, while it leaves out of account what boys 
learn from each other ; and what boys learn from each other is 
a far more important element of their education than what they 
learn from their masters. 

It is for this reason that the English system of having the 
two sides, classical and modern, in the same school is far pre- 
ferable to the Continental system of separate schools. I know 
that we have not adopted the system from any thought-out 
judgment as to its superior educational advantage. We have 
arrived at it in our usual English way-—because it happened 
so. But, all the same, it is one of our best educational assets. 
Consider what talk there is among boys in all the common 
intercourse of school over their respective modes of life—over 
meals, on the way home, in the prefects’ common room, and in 
the debating society. It is something like that lively camp ot 
Agricola, described by Tacitus, where the bluejackets mingled 
with the legionaries and swapped yarns as they shared their 
rations. The classical boy learns, (though probably in hearing 
of the enemy he would acknowledge nothing of the kind,) that 
in the moderns, too, there is classic thought, strong poetic feel- 
ing, and a striving for perfection of form, and together with 
these a sense of the infinite which the classics lack. He learns 
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—indirectly, it is true, but none the less effectively —something 
about the attitude of the scientific mind towards the universe ; 
that science is not all popular lectures with captivating experi- 
ments, and not all “fairy tales,” as his Tennyson would have 
him believe, but science, too, entails strenuous thinking, and 
in that strenuous thinking lies the great spring and hope of 
material progress for the race. 

The modern side boy, on his part, also learns much. He 
gathers some notion of the long results of time ; he gets some 
touch with the idealism of Plato ; and, if he does not himself 
enter into the storehouse of the world’s best thought, he learns, 
at any rate, to know of its existence ; to realize that it does not 
consist of mere musty useless shibboleths, but is full of 
actuality and the issues of life; and he sees how it enriches 
the life of his classical schoolfellows, moulds their taste, and 
dominates their thinking. This is an educational result which 
is worth aiming at and worth retaining. Its influence is in 
both directions a liberating influence ; it brings even into the 
school something of the microcosm of the Universities ; it 
knocks windows into the mind in all directions, and conduces 
to growth and expansion of mind. 

The same kind of widening, liberalizing effect is got from the 
intermixture of different social classes. The greatest disservice 
we could do to the future professional classes of this country 
would be to train them up in special schools without any 
contact with the trade, the great commercial and industrial 
interests of the country, just as the worst thing for the com- 
mercial education of this country would be to set up a special 
commercial public school, as was advocated by a distinguished 
head master in the Cambridge Senate House. The only 
result of such class separation would be that professional men 
would grow up with the idea that the trade which makes this 
country great is something vulgar, banausic, and unclean, and 
the business men would be imbued with the idea that pro- 
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fessional life was inextricably associated with social snobbery 
and Pharisaism. 

One other danger lies ahead. In our zeal for the organiza- 
tion of education there is no small risk of our crushing out of 
existence the private school. This would be a serious mistake. 
It was from a private school that Dr. Arnold learned some of 
his best ideas; it is private schools which to-day are doing 
some of the most progressive work, and from the point of 
view of national education we cannot afford to lose an agency 
which is so free to adjust itself to social needs and to test the 
fitness for practical purposes of the educational “ spring 
novelties,” which are so much with us. In this matter we 
have laid out before our eyes with exceptional clearness in 
Mr. J. S. Thornton’s reports the experience of the four 
northern countries of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland 
—a more excellent way we should do well to follow. 

Says Mr. Thornton : 

“It can come much closer to the home than the communal 
school ; it has a greater expansive force, and can penetrate to 
nooks and corners of the land to which neither State school 
nor municipal school can hope to come; and through its greater 
freedom (which is, after all, only a relative freedom) it possesses 
the lion’s share of new plans, ideas, and methods which, after 
due trial, pass into general currency. It is neither public nor 
private, but a strong blend of both. It is public because it 
passes a public test and conducts its pupils by graded steps to 
the common goal to which the State schools are proceeding. It 
is private because it belongs to a private individual, who has 
the appointment of his own staff, and can make of his school 
an ordered, effective unity ; and is, in the thousand and one 
details of school life, tied down much less than usual to a pre- 
scribed routine. 

‘* State schools, municipal schools, private schools—they all 
have striking faults and characteristic merits : faults that can be 
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neutralized or minimized, merits that can be shared or trans- 
ferred only by the fullest and most constant co-operation—a 
co-operation which may be found realized in no ordinary degree 
in the north of Europe.” “Variety set in a framework of 
national organization,” says Prof. Sadler, “seems to me the 
right ideal, and a practicable idea. The State should aim at 
encouraging educational freedom, not at any restriction of it. 
It should recognize, and, when needful, aid every kind of 
efficient and needed school.” 

What shall we say about religion? When we take the 
children of this or that religious denomination, pen them up 
together apart from all others, and practically bring them up as 
though people of different religious belief were to be as care- 
fully avoided and religiously segregated as though they had the 
smallpox infection—what are we doing in effect but breeding 
bigotry and intolerance as fast as we can? After all, we have 
to live together afterwards with folk whose religious persua- 
sions differ widely from our own; we have to act together in 
all sorts of different relationships in life ; we ought to begin at 
school to learn how to do it. As the German proverb puts it, 
“The tongue often gets bitten by the teeth, but they have to 
live together all the same.” If, at the present moment in 
England, the tongue is demanding that all the teeth shou!4 be 
extracted, and the teeth are endeavouring to bite out the 
tongue by the roots and spue it forth—we are just reaping 
the seed that we have sown in our sectarian schools of the 
past. Professor Rein, in his argument against the Simultan- 
schule, urges the unity of school spirit, but this unity of school 
spirit is dearly bought if, in after years, it makes impossible 
the higher unity of the nation. Religion should be a great 
binding force. It should link men together, not divide. 
“‘He that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad,” and it is 
a grievous pity that a child’s first idea of religion should be, 
“Religion is something which places a gulf between myself 
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and my neighbour.” There is too much of that in our life 
already. School should counteract it, not foster it. 

I might go further and discuss the question of combining 
different nationalities in the same school—Sir Edward Corn- 
wall’s scheme of exchanging so many London children for an 
equal number of children from Paris, and Mr. Choate’s idea of 
exchanging pupils between English and American schools. 
But for this the time has not yet come. The Rhodes scholars 
are a first experiment in this direction. An American society 
does something similar for women students. All I can say is 
that the day school in Central London, as I know it, is already 
in itself almost a cosmopolitan institution, for it is the fate of 
every great commercial centre to become rapidly denationalized. 
My experience in such a school makes me conscious of its 
dangers, “Cum adventiciis moribus adventicii quoque mores 
importantur”; but it makes me conscious also of its advan- 
tages. Jewish boys supply excellent illustrations for Old Testa- 
ment lessons and scripture. A boy of German extraction gives 
an admirable lead in pronunciation, and geography !cssons 
are enlivened by the presence of boys who have first-hand 
kuowledge either of the country under treatment or its 
products ; and not infrequently the boy from America or the 
coionies, or the lad of foreign birth with his extra dash of 
iiveliness, reacts with salutary effect upon the somewhat stolid 
aud phlegmatic roast-beef-and-plum-pudding John Bull type 
of boy. 

To carry the thing out fully, I suppose, 1 ought to treat 
of the reaction of sex upon sex; but this would raise the 
vexed question of co-education. Perhaps I have stirred enough 
vexed questions. In any case, that is one which you should 
hear discussed by those who know it from inside. 

I come now to cross-fertilization, not as between individual 
and individual in school itself, but as between different schools. 
All English schools suffer isolation the one from the other. 
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Excellence here and there is attained by this or that school, or 
more frequently by this or that department in a school; but 
our successes have been just like islands emerging in a lonely 
waste of waters—quite insufficient to atone for the low level of 
average performance. The question above all questions for us 
is how to level up the average—how, by general elevation, to 
create a firm, solid, and continuous mainland of efficiency in 
place of the few isolated peaks of excellence. 

Here there are two agencies at work to which we may look 
with hope—(a) Associations of teachers. It was the genial spirit 
of Thring which first felt the need of breaking down the bar- 
riers and escaping from the narrowness and the cave idols of 
the isolated school, or, at any rate, Thring was the first to act. 
He founded the Head Masters’ Conference, and all sorts of 


cther organizations have followed with the usual English — 


variety, duplicating, and overlapping. 

The good of these gatherings lies not only and not mainly 
in the discussions and resolutions of the formal assembly. 
These are often arid enough. The good lies in the private 
talks among the members. They give us a chance of getting to 
know our colleagues, of talking over our common difficylties, 
and in these informal ways our vague notions become cleared 
and vitalized. 

(4) His Majesty’s Inspector. He, rightly conceived, is the 
fertilizing bee who flits from flower to flower, culls the pollen- 
dust from one school and transfers it to the receptive stigma of 
another : who stores up the honey in the common hive of the 
administrative office. When the Inspector realizes his cross- 
fertilizing function, the exceptional success gained by one 
method or one teacher soon becomes a gain for all ; the know- 
ledge of admirable work done in some exceptional school passes 
to the authority as a brain, and from the authority passes out 
again into all the schools which it controls. 

Not monotonous, bureaucratic uniformity. By no means 
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that. That would be one stage worse than what we have had in 
the past. It is bad for any nation; for the English it would 
be the second death. Our national unity rests on admitted 
diversity. Saxons and Normans and Danes are we—thorough- 
bred mongrels, in fact. And education, if it is a living thing, 
must reflect the essential qualities of our national life. There- 
fore, as our national life owes its richness of initiative to 
permitted variety of conviction and of view, and freedom for 
working out our views in practice, there ought to be a cor- 
responding variety among schools, a variety expressive of those 
historic traditions which persist among us. What I plead for 
is (1) freedom of experiment, (2) recognition of successful 
initiative, (3) rapid diffusion of successful results (the third is 
the most difficult to secure; for this I see no agency in the 
field except His Majesty’s Inspectors and the educational press). 
In short, while our nation needs this variety of fruitful and 
stimulating juxtaposition, it needs also co-operation and willing- 
ness on the part of each to learn from and co-operate with 
others—a unity in multiplicity; we should be, as the poet 
puts it, “ distinct as the waves, one as the sea.” It is the unity 
which Englishmen find so hard, for no nation is so hetero- 
geneous and so individualistic as our own. 

It is only in this way that individuality, the salt of life, gets 
its proper chance of development. It was only by knowing 
ever so many other people that Socrates got to know himself, 
not by shutting himself up in solitude. I can conceive of no- 
thing so fatal to full and free development of personality as for 
a man to move in a society seeing spectres of himself in ever- 
lasting multiplication moving endlessly around him. “It is not 
good for us,” says Sir Thomas More, “to live entirely with 
congenial spirits. The vigorous tempers the inert, the passion- 
ate is evened with the cool-tempered, the prosaic balances the 
visionary.” 

At present, out of touch with each other, we are working in 
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CROSS-FERTILIZATION IN SCHOOLS 


the dark, many of us. Here and there some one hits upon a good 
thing; admirable work is done in this or that isolated school ; 
perhaps one or two others by chance get to hear of it. But it 
ought not to be so narrowed in, nor ought it to be left to 
chance, still less ought it to be any man’s special nostrum which 
he works for his own private profit. If teaching is a profession 
and not a trade, then, as in medicine so in teaching, one 
teacher’s discovery should be at once placed at the disposal of 
all teachers. We should know the best methods, the best 
apparatus, the best buildings, the best results of experiments, 
the best syllabus and curricula, know and have ready access to 
the best men and women. Any sound bit of work should have 
free course and be glorified. Even in the fads and nostrums 
there is a soul of goodness, if we are able observingly to distil it 
out. With free cross-fertilization none of these would become 
a trade secret, each would yield up what it had in it of good for 
the benefit of all, and would at once fall into its right place in 
the system. 

The politics of education have naturally absorbed much 
interest of late. But now the point is to get as much value as 
we can out of the machine ; the case for education reverts from 
Parliament to the school. Like a piece of machine~y entrusted 
to them for repair, the politicians now hand it back guaranteed 
in sound working condition to the teaching authorities—the 
engineers of the profession to whom it properly belongs. In 
order that we may now get the most out of our machine, in 
order that we may make the most of ourselves as teachers, the 
one thing that we want is the means of fulfilling readily, and 
without undue self-assertion, that desire which is now abroad 
everywhere and was never so much felt as to-day—the desire to 
learn from each other. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE 
By A. H. Hope 


HE greatest of modern critics, Charles Augustin 
Sainte-Beuve, was born at Boulogne-sur-Mer on 
December 23rd, 1804. He was the posthumous son 
of a native of Picardy, a man of literary tastes, who 

had been controller of town-dues at Boulogne. His maternal 
grandmother was an Englishwoman. His family was poor, 
but contrived to send the boy to Paris, where he studied at 
the Collége Charlemagne and afterwards at the Collége Bour- 
bon. In 1823 he began the study of medicine, but soon 
afterwards quitted science for letters, under the influence of his 
old teacher, M. Dubois, the founder of the Globe. To this 
review he contributed articles, historical and literary ; among 
them two on Victor Hugo’s Odes and Ballads, which led to a 
friendship with the poet. In 1829 he published a volume en- 
titled the Vie, Poesies et Pensées de Joseph Delorme, following it 
up with the Conso/ations (1831) and the Pensées d’ Aohtt (1837). 
Between the last, in 1834, came his only novel, Volupié. But 
already criticism was pushing poetry into the background. To 
the Revue des Deux Mondes he contributed Portraits Littéraires 
and Portraits Contemporains, taking his subjects mostly from the 
literature of his own country, but producing also, among 
others, studies on Homer, Apollonius Rhodius and Leopardi. 
These earlier contributions are marked by a more or less 
militant romanticism, but gradually he detached himself from 
this position and approached nearer the classical tradition, 
attempting, however, to bridge over the somewhat artificial 
gulf between the two. In 1837 he delivered a public course 
of lectures at Lausanne, which resulted, after the elaboration 
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SAINTE-BEUVE 


of twenty years, in the Port Royal, admittedly the greatest 


piece of criticism of the century in its absolute mastery of 


subject matter, the finality and sureness of its method, and the 
delicacy of its psychological analysis. A similar course at 
Liége, in 1848, gave the world the two volumes on Chateau- 
briand et son Groupe Littéraire. After the coup d'état he was 
appointed to the chair of Latin poetry at the Collége de France, 
but his sympathy with the Empire aroused the hostility of the 
students, and their interruptions put an end to his lectures. 
From 1858 to 1861, however, he lectured on French literature 
with brilliant success at the Ecole Normale, and, too late to 
give him rest, was at length in 1865 made Senator, with an 
income of £1600 a year. Since 1849 he had chiefly main- 
tained himself by contributing, first to the Constitutionnel and 
afterwards to the Moniteur, literary criticisms which appeared 
every Monday, and were known to the world as the famous 
Causeries de Lundi, or, later, Nouveaux Lundis, and make up 
twenty-eight volumes, each containing more than twenty articles, 
every one the result of a week’s unresting labour, and almost 
every one a masterpiece. He died on October 13th, 1869, 
worn out by a life of unremitting devotion to letters The 
material reward of that life was the addition of eighty pounds 
a year to the income he had inherited from his moth. The 
immaterial reward was a place in the very front rank of 2 
nation of great critics. 

Like his disciple Matthew Arnold, Sainte-Beuve wrote 
poetry that was more distinguished by profound intimacy with 
psychological subtleties and artistic perfection than by lyrical 
spontaneity and é¢/an. From first to last, whether he dealt in 
verse or prose, he was an analyst, and, like Arnold, he soon 
turned to prose as the more copious medium for personal ex- 
pression. Yet he looked back upon his poetical period with 
keen satisfaction, and throughout he remains poetical in his 
criticism, as he had been critical in his poems. He writes 
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himself : “Criticism during youth hides beneath art, beneath 
poetry ; or rather, when it wishes to go alone, poetry, exalta- 
tion, too often mixes with and troubles it. It is only when 
the veil of poetry is a little dispersed and thinned that the 
second method truly reveals itself, and that analysis glides into 
one’s talent and permeates it in every part and under every 
form.” But the poetry, creation, that distinguishes criticism 
“‘ par une certaine lumicre d’expression,” remained with Sainte- 
Beuve to the end, giving to his works, especially the Port Royal, 
an inimitable reality and life. 

To Sainte-Beuve is due the honour of being the founder 
of that scientific treatment of literary subjects, pushed to an 
extreme by Taine and used with such effect by Renan, which, 
with a wider application, is now termed the “ historical method.” 
He called himself “un naturaliste des esprits,” and thus des- 
cribes his programme, in an article on Corneille : “To enter 
into one’s author, to instal oneself there, to reproduce him 
under his different aspects ; to make him live, move, and speak 
as he must have lived and moved and spoken ; to follow him 
into his home and domestic customs as far as may be; to 
attach him on every side to the earth, to real existence, to 
those daily habits on which great men are dependent no less 
than others, the solid ground on which they stand, from which 
thcy start to soar aloft at times, and to which they ceaselessly 
fall again ; to seize, embrace, and analyse the whole man at the 
very moment when, by 2 concurrence more or less protracted 
or rapid, his genius, education, and circumstances have har- 
monized in such a way as to give birth to his first masterpiece.” 
And a few lines further on: “The general state of literature 
at the moment when an author makes his début therein, the 
particular education this author has received, and the peculiar 
genius with which Nature has endowed him, these are the 
three influences it is important to distinguish.” And again: 
“To be in writing literary history and in criticism a disciple of 
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SAINTE-BEUVE 


Bacon, seems to me the need of our time and a first condition 
of paramount importance.” 

Deeply imbued with a sense of the necessity of applying 
to literary criticism the principles of research and exact inquiry 
which are followed in natural science, Sainte-Beuve was, at the 
same time, entirely alive to the absurdity of underestimating 
that intangible individuality which makes pedantic all attempts 
to classify men of genius as precisely as plants or animals. 
He recognized the complexity and endless variability of human 
nature, and himself says that “le plus vif de ’homme nous 
échappe” and that we can never penetrate the mysteries of 
idiosyncrasy, the “ monad” remaining inexpressible. And this 
master of system never obtrudes his machinery or parades his 
formulas ; but rather conceals his method under a genial 
humanism, never enslaving the critical spirit to any theory, 
but ‘leaving it unfettered in the mobility and light subtlety 
which are its essentials. No man has laid more stress upon 
the indispensableness of precise knowledge and the dry light 
of the intellect, yet, to Sainte-Beuve, criticism remains an art 
rather than a science, an art that is based indeed on science, 
but is dependent for its life upon the delicate intuitions of 
genius, or, at least, the indefinable sensibilities of taste. And it 
is, perhaps, just this exquisite refinement of taste in his own 
case, joined to “‘an infinite capacity for taking pains,” to a rare 
versatility, to a diaphanous transparency and flexibility of style, 
and to an unfailing tact—rather than his formulation of the 
norms of systematic literary judgment, important and in many 
senses final as this formulation was—that makes Sainte-Beuve 
a great, nay, an incomparable critic. 
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THE NEED FOR CLOSER RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 


By Dr. A. A. Mumrorp 


Medical Referee to the Manchester Grammar School 


S it is now about four hundred years since many of the 
public grammar schools in England were, if not 
actually founded, at least brought into prominence, 
we shall probably soon be hearing of a few educa- 

tional quatre-centenaries, including that of the Manchester 
Grammar School itself, which was founded by Hugh Oldham 
in 1515. The historical research and analysis to which such 
celebrations give rise may be of some interest and profit in 
considering the proper place of the school in twentieth-century 
life, and in discussing its opportunities and responsibilities. 
Many of these schools were either actually founded or recon- 
stituted, while others were inspired, by a class of men generally 
described as the Humanists, and the specific aim which such 
men set before themselves was the bringing of the best results 
of scholarship and study into the service of the State and of 
thei fellow-men. 

The phrase “Humanities” still persists in not a few 
Universities as describing the direction into which it was at 
that time thought such scholarship should be directed. Eras- 
mus, Sir Thomas More, Dean Colet, Cardinal Wolsey, George 
Buchanan, the founder of the Glasgow University and Gram- 
mar School, Linacre, the founder of the College of Physicians 
—to mention only the names best known to English readers— 
all believed in careful study and scholarship, because thereby 
they could give realization to their ideals in the affairs of the 
day and the times in which they lived. They were statesmen, 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 


administrators, ambassadors, and teachers, as well as founders 
of schools and colleges. They believed most profoundly that 
the New Learning had a message for the general people. 

The educational institutions which some of them founded 
have passed through many vicissitudes, and have witnessed 
many changes of thought. They have profited by some 
experiences and, perhaps, have failed to grasp the full meaning 
of others, but I think we may fairly claim to-day that there is 
a great reawakening in the ideals of school life. If it were 
possible for those great Humanists to look down upon the 
outcome of their work, though there would, perhaps, be much 
to deplore in the fact that ma.y of their dreams are still un- 
realized, yet the emergence of school life from the work of 
mere instruction in the more formal arts of everyday inter- 
course, and its entry into the larger life of the community 
would, I believe, enlist their heartiest approval. 

To take up such a task properly and effectively, the schools 
need to draw deeply from the highest sources of literature and 
scientific knowledge, and need also to keep closely in touch 
with the many interests of daily life. They can do not a little 
to help to solve many of our social problems, and not a little 
to add pointedness and aim to many. otherwise pointless and 
aimless lives. : 

Fortunately, we have in Manchester amongst us to-day one 
who, perhaps more than any other man living in the country, 
interprets his position of head master in the sense of the old 
Humanists, and who not only worthily sets all a high example 
of scholarship, but also personally enters into and pointedly 
demonstrates many of the ways by which the school can enrich 
public life. By his varied interests and strenuous exertions, 
Mr. Paton is admittedly a true representative of the best ideals 
of the old humanistic school. 

For a modern school to properly interpret itself to others, it 
must first understand itself. It needs to realize its individuality 
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and its power. Its power consists of its knowledge and in the 
wisdom with which it can apply it. Its individuality consists 
in such banding together of its component elements and factors 
that each renders a service to the whole, while the whole cannot 
achieve its best success without the co-operation of each com- 
ponent element. That a recognition of its individuality and 
power is steadily growing in school life, I think no careful 
observer will deny. Parents’ meetings, educational conferences, 
formal and informal social gatherings of all sorts show that we 
are steadily approaching a period when the school will take a 
high place in the social community, welcomed for its depth of 
sympathy, respected for its knowledge, honoured for its devo- 
tion to the common good. 

Among public schools, and especially is this true of public 
elementary day schools, the renaissance of Humanism has up 
to the present largely expressed itself as a search for a physical 
ideal. It has demanded an ample and healthier environment 
in which the growth of young life may take place. This is 
because Science was already abroad, and Hygiene had firmly 
established its claims before the modern renaissance of educa- 
tion grew fully conscious of its power. ‘Che demand for a 
moral ideal was not far behind, and has made itsclf heard in 
no uneestain.tone. sires pede P has not in any way separated 
itselr from the physical “ideal, but has carried this on to a higher 

plane. Many of the best aan of English life are striving 
hard for high ideals in the schools, and the fight is strenuous 
because the lower ideals of materialism and purely self-seeking 
aims are strident, numerous, and well established. Certainly 
the physical evils are most closely present to one’s senses; they 
loom largest on the horizon, and the cry for their relief is 
urgent. It is undeniable, that, without physical health and 
vigour, no proper mental and moral growth can flourish in 
any section of the communi 

Both home and school need to be considered in regard to 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 


the opportunities for the growth of all kinds afforded by each. 
The deficiencies of one need to be made good by the abund- 
ances of the other, if the nation desires that children shall 
develop properly into healthful and capable citizens. 

With regard to physical training, the circumstances of city 
life render it necessary for the school to accept a full re- 
sponsibility. Parents have not the knowledge, the opportunity, 
nor the incentive, to secure what is necessary in this respect. 

With regard to moral training, again, the neglect of the 
home increases the difficulty of the school. In spite of such 
neglect, the school deals with the conduct and behaviour of the 
children as best it can. With proper previous home training 
its task is easy, but with neglected home training its task may 
become so difficult as to seem wellnigh impossible. It is not 
only in the homes of the poor that neglect of training occurs. 
Conduct is quite as unregulated and character as ill-formed in 
many middle-class homes, while the fuller opportunities in other 
respects renders the neglect more permanently harmful. Parents 
not infrequently frankly endeavour to evade their responsibility 
by sending children to boarding-school, and expect others to 
straighten and restore what should not have been allowed to 
become crooked. If there is lack of control or lack of purpose, 
or strong tendency to self-indulgence in parents, we may expect 
hereditary instincts in the same direction to manifest them- 
selves in their offspring. If such tendencies are to be effec- 
tively dealt with, they must be taken in hand in early childhood, 
before they have been allowed to develop into fixed habits or 
permanent springs of action. Removal to a boarding-school, 
where there is wise and enlightened training, will then prob- 
ably be the best treatment for middle-class children. As 
a general rule, however, I regard the removal of children 
to boarding schools as a confession on the part of parents 
or guardians that the home either does not possess the 
power or the opportunity of carrying out its proper func- 
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tions. If the parents are conscious that they cannot supply at 
home what they know is wanted, then I think it is right for them 
to seek it elsewhere. Of about 120,000 boys who are known 
to be studying in secondary schools, nearly 25,000—i.e. one- 
fifth—are obtaining their study in secondary boarding-schools. 
I view with great satisfaction the rise of secondary school train- 
ing among day scholars, for I believe that among the urgent 
needs of the day is the realization of the possibilities and 
the privileges of home life in the wiser teaching of children. 

To return to the question of the relation between home 
and school. In this connection, we may notice the increasing 
number of middle, lower-middle, and artizan parents who are 
both unwilling and unable to surrender the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of sharing in the training of their children, and 
who are yet sufficiently enlightened to avail themselves of all 
possible and available means to further the advancement of 
their children in life. Statistics show us that the children of 
such homes are entering in rapidly increasing numbers into 
public day schools, are attaining a higher grade of education 
than formerly, and are steadily oe | and evenceewcing the 
higher grade elementary and lower secondary schools. They 
seem to provide the great majority of the most active and 
aoe ising future citizens of the country. It is particularly 

ong this class that increased understsnding and cordiality is 

eeded between home and school, if iull advantage is to be 
taken of all available opportunities of growth. 

The relation between the primary school and the homes of 
the poorer children is different. Much greater deficiencies are 
noticeable, and some attempt must be made at least partially to 
correct them. It is urged that such children are racially and 
hereditarily of a much poorer stock than those from better 
homes, and that their presence in such surroundings is itself an 
indication of the deficient vitality and deficient energy of their 
parents, and that such deficiency is transmissible to their 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 


children. The researches of Mr. Rowntree, of York, claim 
that 15 per cent of the households of extreme poverty are due 
to the loss by accident or disease of the chief wage-earner, 
while more than 6 per cent is due to chronic illness or the age ot 
the wage-earner impairing his or her powers. How far the 
premature death or chronic disabling disease is due to adverse 
industrial conditions and how far it is constitutional, it would be 
rash to assert; but I think it can be claimed that accident is a 
potent factor. 

The connection between the conditions of home life and 
the amount of learning achieved by the scholars is to be found 
in the studies given in the Annual Report of the Medical 
Officer to the London County Council for 1907, where Dr. 
Kerr gives an analysis of a large number of children aged ten 
years, and sets out to find if there is any connection between 
the height of stature and the standard of school work that they 
are capable of doing. He proves that there is a very real con- 
nection, and that the children who are in Standard I at ten 
years of age are less grown than those in Standards III, IV, and 
V, while those in Standard VI at ten years of age have the highest 
average stature. In fact, there is a regular gradation from each 
grade, and the higher the standard the greater is the average 
height of a large number. This must not be in any way taken 
to imply that the taller the individual child, the better is his 
natural attainment likely to be. There are plenty of tall fools 
and plenty of clever small people. It only emphasizes the fact that 
circumstances which tend to depress the appropriate growth of 
children also tend to depress their natural powers and attainment. 

Further home conditions affecting the progress and de- 
velopment of the individual child are to be sought for in the 
hours of sleep. Miss Ravenhill’s statistics, already brought 
before the Child Study Society, and published in its journal, 
show graphically, how a loss of energy, which should be avail- 
able for school life, is dissipated and lost by this neglect. 
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Perhaps, however, the greatest of all benefits to be derived 
from the school and home life becoming more intimately con- 
nected is the gradual breaking down of the duality of thought 
and action which exerts so distracting and harmful an influence 
on the child’s thoughts and ideals. If the home contradicts, as 
it frequently does, all that the school teaches, how can we ex- 
pect the child to follow as fully and as satisfactorily as it might, 
teaching and example which are exerted over only a small por- 
tion of its daily life? 

It is not, primarily at any rate, the duty of the Elementary 
Day School any more than of the Secondary School to reform 
the home ; but the school will secure greater efficiency for its 
teaching if it obtains the interest of, and disarms any active 
opposition which may be exerted by the home. 

Respect, and frequently considerable co-operation, will be 
secured when the home is brought to realize that the teaching 
and training is given because the school actually cares for the 
individual child, and is not a mere impersonal and somewhat 
oppressive State organization which works its will on the 
defenceless and powerless citizen. It is quite curious to go into 
many poor homes and hear the parents speak of their fear of 
keeping the children away in cases of sickness or else the “ school 
board ” wili be “ down upon them.” They often seem to take u 
a position of initial antagonism which is harmful to both home 
and school. Of persona! appreciation of individual teachers 
there is ample evidence, but it has often seemed to me too in- 
discriminating. The kindly feeling is capable of being lifted 
to a much more effective level. 

As regards the influence that closer relations are likely to 
exert on the home itself, the case is equally good. Home 
interests become wider as the school life with its clear-cut aims 
and the impression of thoroughness and competence it often 
brings with it come clearer into view. 

It was formerly my duty as Public Vaccinator frequently to 
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go into working-class homes to speak of the uses of vaccination. 
I have often been met with the answer, “ My husband and I 
don’t believe in vaccination.” My answer was generally, “ Well, 
the law gives you full choice of two or three things. You can 
either say you conscientiously believe that vaccination will do 
the child harm, or you can say you prefer your own private 
doctor to perform the operation, or you can ignore the law 
altogether. But have you really thought fully about it? Have 
you ever seen or heard of an epidemic of Small Pox and asked 
those who were in the epidemic what they thought of vaccina- 
tion? Do you know why the law wants children vaccinated ? 
I have never regarded it my duty to try and convince people. 
I have simply asked them to consider a few points. Whether 
they agree or not, the people have frequently thanked me for 
stating the facts; and it is evident that, for the time at least, 
they feel they have entered into a new region of thought and 
reason. 

This is true in a much wider and a much deeper sense of 
the value of the entering of school ideals into home life. It 
can only be done gradually, and in the enormous mass of 
children attending each school, only a few can be visited. By 
prolonged residence in a neighbourhood, certain families become 
known and welcome a familiar teacher. 

If the parents can be got to talk about their own children, 
and it is not often difficult to get parents to talk of their 
children—for there is a large element of vanity in all properly 
constituted parents—both school and home will gain a deeper 
insight and a fuller knowledge of the capacities and powers of 
the child. Very often parents are worried about their children : 
qualities become manifested with which they do not feel com- 
petent to deal. At such times they often welcome the oppor- 
tunity of getting some helpful advice or warning against 
particular companionships. 

A fuller association of parent and teacher is now also becoming 
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a marked feature of Secondary School life. As the school gets 
to know its powers better, it more clearly expresses itself in its 
message to the home. A recently issued book on “ The Higher 
Education of Boys in England,” by Messrs. Norwood and 
Hope, is full of such analysis and interpretation of the school. 
It is a book which will serve as a basis of mutual conference and 
understanding, the more it is read. The highest ideals of 
Secondary School life are clearly set forth, and though we feel 
there are few schools which could claim that they work up to 
the level of these ideals, yet it is much to have them so clearly 
and authoritatively set forth. There is plenty of laying bare of 
the faults or deficiencies of school life, and if the parents’ short- 
comings could be set forth with equal insight and discrimination, 
some of us might learn much, and would be wiser, if sadder, 
men and women. 

Those of us who have been called upon from time to time 
for advice upon the health of children attending day schools, 
must have been not infrequently surprised at the remarkable 
absence of concord which often exists between parent and 
school. This seems to depend in part at least on a complete 
misconception and even conflict of aim. Some parents seem to 
entertain feelings of antagonism and grievance which the 
cannot or wil! not express in that quarter where they could be 
rigntly dissipated. Masters, on the other hand, wearied with 
the inconsiderate aud often inconsequential excuses sent to 
school, seem at times to look upon parents as a nuisance, whose 
main purpose is to interfere with and embitter the necessary 
routine of school work. When we urge upon parents that an 
attempt should be made to bring about a better understanding, 
we are told that the rules of the school are rigid and unyielding 
and are framed without any consideration for the rights of the 
parent; that any attempt to obtain relief from any undue 
pressure causes reprisals to be made by the school authorities 
upon the child. I have heard it said by a pz-ent that one 
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master has made it a rule never to open his letters till the mid- 
day interval. Consequently, any message the parents send will 
not be received till that time, even if the boy says that the matter 
requires early attention. The master merely puts the letter in 
his pocket, and says he cannot attend to it till the proper time. 
Of another, I have been told that he refuses to see any parents 
at all on Saturday, which he considers is his holiday, and that 
when it was pointed out to him that the father of one of his 
boys was away from home all the week and only had the 
Saturday at liberty, he replied that he could not break through 
his rule. I do not know how far the descriptions are accurate, 
but I know the parents believe them to be so, and that this 
belief shuts them off from interviewing the master. It is the 
harmfulness of this attitude of mind that I desire to comment 
upon. 

The total influence of the school by itself, in the case of 
Secondary Day Schools, upon the health and character of the 
children is necessarily so limited that, if there is to be any real 
permanent effect, the school must be vigorously supported by 
the home. To produce a well-balanced physical frame, and an 
active mind capable of withstanding the strain of future years, 
home and school must work together. 

The day school depends upon home influence, noi only for 
sending the child clean and tidy and free from actual infectious 
disease, but also for sending him fresh in mind and body, and 
ready to undertake the work of the coming day. After an 
evening’s excitement with dissipation of energy, and often 
accompanied by the over-eating of rich and unsuitable food, it 
is small wonder if the work of a school suffers. 

The day school further requires the co-operation of the 
home in the preparation of home lessons. Even when parents 
are desirous of affording the best opportunities for these, how 
many realize that in order for the lessons to be properly done, 
a child must have sufficient hours of sleep and must be pro- 
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vided with a quiet, well-ventilated, and not over-heated room ? 
Moreover, the lightness of the meals which have been taken 
during the earlier part of the day, in a state of hurry and 
excitement, and amid the diversion of other interests, creates a 
need in many cases, if the physical frame is to receive the 
nourishment, for a heavy evening meal. From this it follows 
that the blood is called upon actively to concern itself for 
several hours with the work of the digestive organs. The 
supply of blood to the brain is correspondingly depleted. 
There results a physiological and quite healthy feeling of 
lassitude. If parent or teacher or both demand that this period 
of brain rest be interfered with, either brain or digestion must 
suffer. Of the two, the least harmful thing happens when the 
brain absolutely refuses to work. No fresh permanent impres- 
sion upon memory can be made at this time. No active exer- 
cise of the reasoning faculty is possible. Only a certain amount 
of copying or mechanical work can possibly be done; or, at 
most, there may be a review of work already done during the 
day, whose recollection does not require the same brain energy 
as does the preparation of new work. New work requires 
fresh brain tissue and is best accomplished in the early morning. 
‘I have myself rade experiments upon fatigue in children and 
found how impossible it is for them to do certain lessons in the 
evening which in the earlier part of the day are perfectly simple 
and easy. On one occasion, I gave a lad of fourteen an English 
word and its Latin equivalent. He repeated both twenty times, 
and then wrote down both Latin and English twenty times. 
We changed the subject for five minutes and then repeated the 
process. Ten minutes later he had completely forgotten both 
Latin and English word. Yet he was a bright and intelligent 
lad, and did his work well at other parts of the day. I made 
similar experiments in arithmetical problems with similar results. 
Some mere mechanical work of calculation was, however, done at 
this time. This lad was supposed to be doing his homework 
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every evening till ten o'clock. He was certainly engaged with 
his books all that time, but his brain power was so poor in the 
evening that he accomplished practically nothing. 

When both teacher and parent fully realize that school work 
means brain fatigue, and that brain fatigue can be measured, 
endeavour will perhaps be made by both conjointly to understand 
and deal with many forms of slackness and failure at school. In 
the present state of affairs, when a child seems to be unable to get 
through his proper amount of work, a frequent method of 
dealing with the matter seems to be that of stopping him from 
going to school at all. This rough-and-ready method is cer- 
tainly the easiest, but it entails such a break of continuity in 
the child’s work, and sets in train habits of idleness and loss of 
purpose, which are often as harmful as the previous failure 
of vigour. Brain fatigue varies, in the first place, with the 
physical robustness of individual children, and, also, it varies 
with the physical conditions under which work is undertaken. 
These include the conditions of the body, the hours of sleep, 
the previous occupations, and many other elements which can 
only be studied by conference between teacher and parent. 
For the rightful measuring of the powers of work of each 
individual child, and for the avoidance of a harmful degree of 
fatigue, a clear understanding between teacher and parent is 
needed. 

It is well for us to ask how such a wrong attitude of mind 
between school and home has grown up, and what can be done 
to remedy it. 

In the first place, 1 think that many parents in their own 
childhood were subject to such a repressive system of edu- 
cation and suffered from such a deprivation of the natural joys 
of growing life, that in their endeavour to spare the children 
from a like fate, they have allowed an entire absence of all 
discipline to obtain, which has yielded results quite as harmful. 
They have failed to vrasp the newer and better point of view 
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that discipline is not all repression ; that there can be a regu- 
lation of action, which increases freedom, by wisely directing it 
into the best channels. This point of view may be realized by 
only a limited number, but I would suggest that it is the duty, 
and it is certainly the privilege, of both Secondary and Day 
Schools to spread abroad a knowledge of the rightful place of 
self-discipline and of the necessity of bodily, as well as mental, 
self-control. Parents as well as teachers need to realize that mere 
cleverness is no substitute for character, that smartness may 
accompany dangerous shallowness of knowledge, that if the home 
is to do its share in the education of the family, it must be pre- 
pared to study the aims and the methods of the schools. The 
schools can do much in this respect by acting as ethical and social 
missionaries. One readily admits that the school routine is so 
heavy that there is little opportunity or time for it to under- 
take any interests, however laudable, outside itself. The 
securing of the observance of its own rules and regulations 
imposes a heavy task on its workers, 1 admit, but a school that 
lives by itself and to itself is only doing half its work, and it is 
doing that imperfectly. Unless it merges its own life into the 
bigger life of the community, it deserves to fail, for after all it 
is only the training-ground for the children. It is true that it 
has exceptional and perhaps exclusive skill and duty in the 
training of the intellectual faculties, but it has no exclusive 
skill and duty in the development of health and character, 
though it must concern itself with both of these. Fortunately, 
we have long realized that the care of the body and the 
training of character underlie the education of the intellect, 
and that no success in cultivating the latter can compensate for 
neglect in cultivating the former. 

Another factor, which prevents the closer approximation of 
home and school, is the intense and often exaggerated individual- 
ism which has entered so deeply into our national character. 
As an assertion of the rights of the many against the encroach- 
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ing claims of the few, this individualism has been of enormous 
importance to us in our own past history. The middle classes 
at one time needed to guard the sanctity and privacy of their 
own home, which provided a refuge where they could exercise 
freedom for their individual thought and conscience. There 
has grown up under these conditions a feeling of jealousy 
against any attempt at interference with the prerogatives of the 
home, or any further attempt to impose fresh duties upon it. 
The home is, however, not now the only training-ground of char- 
acter. For a long time it shared this duty with the Church, 
but now the day school has entered into the matter. The State 
requires that children should be trained as useful and effective 
citizens ; accordingly much of the boasted self-sufficiency of 
our homes has been subject to keen examination and criticism. 
Children are no longer only the property of the parent. In 
the matter of physical health they are already the care of the 
State ; they are liable to inspection from time to time, lest they 
suffer from infectious disease, which might be spread among 
their fellows. If they are ill-treated by their parents, the State 
claims that it may step in and punish the parents. The State 
further demands that they shall receive a limited amount of 
intellectual education. Are we arriving at a point when the 
State will say that they must be properly trained in health and 
in character, that they may grow up into useful citizens, perhaps 
by means of the school authority? In order that any super- 
vision may not be a harmful interference, parents may well 
take stock, and see that they have already made provision for 
this by taking counsel with the school, and, where religiously 
inclined, with Church or Chapel, to secure such training of 
character as seems wisest and best. 

False traditions, and harmful customs of bringing up chil- 
dren among the middle classes, are still very plentiful, and do 
much to cancel the advantage which would otherwise accrue 
from the greater air space, better food, and better care that they 
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receive above that of poorer children. Probably the worst of 
such tradition gathers round the conception of guarding a 
child from danger of coughs and colds by over-coddling— 
whether by excessive clothing, or by keeping the child indoors 
in ill-ventilated rooms, and so endeavouring to prevent injury 
from chill. Partly owing to the successful treatment of many 
cases of early tuberculosis with fresh air, coddling, if not grow- 
ing out of fashion, is certainly less prevalent than it was, and 
occurs mainly among the less informed. The teaching of 
Hygiene, and the example of the habits of life followed by 
robust schoolfellows, has considerable influence, and the child 
frequently rebels when the mother would remain subservient 
to antiquated ideas. 

Exact and frequent physical measurements sometimes very 
clearly indicate the comparative influence of school and home. 
If home conditions are good, the child will certainly not lose 
ground during the holidays; but if the conditions are not 
good, either in the way of neglect or over-interference, the 
period of school routine with its obligations to regularity, its 
incitement to bodily activity, causes definite improvement in 
health to take place during school periods which is sometimes 
lost during vacation. If healthy habits and conditions prevail 
the opposite is the case. 


Discipline and Conduct 


It is often assumed that school provides the intellectual 
education, and home life the moral. In so far as general 
behaviour often precedes intellectual growth, it is evident that 
the home must concern itself with the faculties which are earliest 
to appear. Further, the home, owing to the fewness of its 
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members compared with the school, presents at first greater 
opportunities for individual qualities to find free scope and 
expression. With the approach of school age and the necessity 
to subordinate individual purpose to general need, a new con- 
dition arises. The school has to take up questions of discipline 
and conduct, which it is necessary for the home to support. 
Under present circumstances, much misunderstanding, and even 
antagonism, exists. The management of the school is freely and 
often unintelligently criticized in the home, and charges of 
favouritism and cruelty are freely entertained, or at times the 
efforts, the aspirations, and the needs of the home are ignored, 
sometimes with contumely, at the school. 

Increased familiarity the one with the other, is the only 
means by which better understanding can arise, true co-opera- 
tion be secured. Parents’ meetings and conferences should be 
universal, at least once a term, at every fully equipped school. 
Many querulous complaints would arise, but they are better voiced 
than allowed to dwell underground. If known, they can be met. 
The general commonsense of the other parents will generally 
secure that they find their rightful answer. The danger of 
bullying on the part of overbearing parents might occasionally 
arise, and the authority of the head teacher might occasionally 
need reinforcement by other educational authority. The general 
gain, however, more than compensates for individual cases of 
disturbance and want of harmony. Often, the discipline of the 
home is weak, and slackness at home corresponds to boredom at 
school. Or the discipline of the school may be harsh and un- 
discerning, so that the school forfeits the respect of the home. 
Nothing but mutual conference, either personal or general, can 
assist such a state of affairs. It may at times be unavailing, it is 
more often likely to be helpful. 

How far can the home co-operate in the intellectual life of 
the school ? 


One of the most painful sights that present themselves to 
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those who study the ultimate effects of education is to see a 
mother, who has spent all her energies and strength in securing 
the physical well-being of her children, finding them unavoidably 
and irresistibly passing beyond her grasp. She feels she has 
given her life to them, and they are passing beyond her horizon 
and beyond her influence into a world of which she knows no- 
thing. This is happening when her own physical powers are 
beginning to wane. 

To some extent this is a law of nature for all parents. 
Having produced and trained their offspring, and started them 
in a way to gain independence, much of their own importance 
ceases, yet some energy of life remains and carries them on- 
wards. What is their further relationship to their children to 
be? Has the school prepared them for this and can it further 
help them ? 

The absorption by daily cares is necessary for all hard-work- 
ing parents. It is often the price they pay for the privilege 
of parenthood. Yet rewards should be theirs in even greater 
abundance than the cares. To secure these rewards, parents 
must take long-sighted views. They need to cultivate and 
quicken those powers which will find application in full-grown 
life. The immediate lessons of school, the facts of history and 
geography, iu¢. meaning of special words, and the concepts of 
mathe.natics or science, are al! valuable as scaffolding for intelli- 
gence, yet intelligence will always find its highest application in 
the service of mankind. In such a field of thought the mother 
will only find she is out of date, if she has allowed herself 
to grow out of sympathy. The lessons set by the school should 
be held in respect at home, not necessarily by the active participa- 
tion of the parent, but by the consideration given to them 
because they are all means to an end, the ultimate participation 
in a world of action, and the parents look forward to the end to 
justify the means. The knowledge of the parents may be out 
of date and inadequate, but the character and moral discipline 
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they have upheld will provide a permanent source of strength 
to the children, when struggles of intellectual and civil life 
require a respite from the warfare and a re-invigorating in- 
fluence for the combatants. To afford these is the highest 
privilege of later parenthood. 

The school itself benefits not a little by closer relation- 
ship ; under the present economic conditions many of the public 
services seem practically everywhere specifically to demand a 
celibate life on the part of a majority of its members. Though 
such celibacy may be the cause of increased efficiency in one 
direction, few will claim that it is not accompanied with cer- 
tain disadvantages which may or may not outweigh its advan- 
tages. They are fortunate and happy who can find an antidote 
for the disadvantages in the intimate friendships of a few of 
their pupils, whose youth and energy bring them fresh life and 
interest. 

Such intimacy and friendship is naturally at first limited to 
a very few. It can very rarely be extended to a considerable 
number, especially in an elementary school. It exerts so 
valuable, and yet often so unacknowledged, an influence, that 
one can hardly speak of it in too appreciative terms. As 
regards secondary schools, as a regular part of the routine dtities 
of a master’s work, it is probably not very common. I am 
told that some parents seem to resent as an intrusion a visit 
from the form master when a boy is ill. I cannot think that 
such an attitude of mind is at all general, a single experience of 
such a kind is apt to leave such a lasting disagreeable impression 
upon a sensitive mind that it is often difficult to take subsequently 
a dispassionate view of the natural events, or to realise how 
deep the appreciation of such interest is in many other cases. 
My own experience of many family confidences tells me that 
the appreciation is generally very thorough and deep. It is 
only by personal visitation that the teachers gain any real 
intimate knowledge of the scholar. In the home environments, 
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the teacher will find many qualities full grown and matured 
which only exist at school in embryo. With greater knowledge 
come greater powers. If any corrective steps are to be taken, 
this is the opportunity. A warning can often be given of 
dangers ahead, or perseverance in a special direction be en- 
couraged and sustained by showing that other forces are acting 
in what seemed so improving a direction. Each child ceases 
to be only a pupil, he becomes a living personality, influencing 
and influenced by his environment. 

Lastly, there is ample evidence that great benefit to the 
State will ensue from a more complete co-operation between 
school and home. The recently issued report on Continuation 
Schools, given by a special Consultative Committee appointed by 
the Board of Education, contains some very valuable indications 
of how far short both home and school fail in securing a 
proper education of the children of the nation for the real 
work of manhood and womanhood. The Committee report 
that for the Continuation Schools to be closely related to the 
day schools, the curricula of both must be suited to the future 
needs and occupations of the pupils, and that educational 
experts, employees, and representative workpeople should all 
participate in deciding. In many cases, the future career of the 
pupils is very clearly indicated. In only a few is there much 
doubt of the general direction, whether in skilled labour or 
artisan or mercantile. In secondary schools, the problem is 
somewhat complicated by many parents desiring their children 
to enter into careers for which they are manifestly unsuited. 
Fortunately, in many special walks of life, the State has instituted 
entrance examinations which themselves constitute an impersonal 
barrier. While certain professions and careers have an adven- 
titious attractiveness, or are perhaps better paid than they deserve, 
no doubt there will be many false steps taken or false hopes raised, 
but the more extended responsibility, urged by the Consultative 
Committee over the career of the children, will compel a closer 
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discrimination to be made as to the various faculties possessed 
and the various aptitudes manifested by the different scholars. 
This will no doubt in turn compel the State to look more and 
more to the school for guidance, in estimating the utility 
or otherwise of the arrangements it may make, and if the 
school is to be an adviser, it will only be so toa valuable and 
effective degree, if it has familiarized itself with the home 
conditions under which the boy or girl has grown up. 

Much public money has been spent in making the education 
of boys and girls practical. Thus, instead of fancy sewing, 
practical home plain sewing is carried on at school. Such a 
beneficial change is only brought about by the school finding 
out that its first methods have not been accompanied with the 
permanent success that was expected of them, and the future 
citizen or worker was found ill-prepared in domestic arts and 
needs, The State has suffered much in the past because the 
school had not entered into its own, had not realized its own 
individuality, its powers and its scope. Although far from 
satisfactory yet, so much progress has been achieved that we 
may well look hopefully to the future for the results of 
increased development. 

In the social degeneration that is taking place before our eyes, 
the most hopeful factor to my mind is the rise of the schqol as 
a social influence and a social centre for all kincs of work, as 
an extension and a correction of home life, as a means by 
which truer ideals of home life may be held up and preparation 
for the better carrying out of its duties may be made as a 
centre for illumination to lighten the moral darkness which 
hides so many pitfalls for adolescent life, as a shield and guide 
in temptation by affording other occupations and interests. 

Of late years, a school of thought has arisen which claims 
that we have concerned ourselves too exclusively with ques- 
tions of environment, and should now direct our attention 
to taking care lest the better stock of the community diminish 
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and disappear owing to the cost of parentage, while the im- 
poverished and diseased multiply and flourish because we 
relieve the parents of so much of their responsibility. Eugenics 
as a school has many champions, and perhaps, one may add, 
many voices, which are not all compatible or harmonious. The 
note, which is apparently common to all, is the appeal to a 
return to some condition of natural selection which preserved 
the most capable, or rather the most adaptable, and shut out 
and destroyed the least adaptable. 

While there is much sound reasoning and close observation 
in the work of some champions of this school, I think before 
we accept exclusively their leadership or attach ourselves too 
closely to their company, it would be well to examine some- 
what carefully the term Natural Selection, and see exactly what 
it implies. 

Darwin himself tells us that the term is a metaphorical 
one, and is liable to misapprehension. By Nature he tells us he 
means the aggregate action and product of many natural laws, 
while by Natural Selection he means the selection which the 
aggregate total of all the natural laws operative at the par- 
ticular time ensures. Some-—-the fittest—are chosen ; others, 
the less fit, are rejected. 

We have allowed a debased and degraded population to 
grow up in our large cities, not merely because we have inter- 
fered with the death-rate, which in a state of nature would 
have wiped off and starved the least vigorous, but because we 
have also created an artificial and debased environment, because 
we have set in action a number of artificial restrictions on 
growth. Nature’s remedy is to let debased stocks die out. 
We constantly recruit them from the upper layers by adding 
all those who are broken on the wheel of fortune. I have 
already quoted some of Mr. Rowntree’s figures which show 
the method by which the slums are recruited from the upper 
layers by the death or disease of the true wage-earner. 
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The report of the Poor Law Commission also provides us with 
illustrations of our neglect to act at right stages. We have 
slightly modified the most outwardly drastic of nature’s 
methods of getting rid of the weakest, for we have substituted 
slow starvation for rapid starvation. We have also interfered 
by withdrawing from the residents of the slums the influence 
of fresh air, sunshine, etc., while we have allowed another 
class—subsidized by wealth—to be freed from the worst of 
the struggle. These to me seem far more drastic methods 
of interference with Natural Selection than the hospital care 
of the cripple, the tuberculous, and the epileptic, though I do 
not find them discussed in the Eugenic papers. 

By all means let us attend to stock, but let us attend to it 
in a natural, rather than in an artificial, way. Let us remember 
that the stock which considers its own comfort alone, and is 
preoccupied with its own petty social advancement, is not at all 
the most to be desired for the upbuilding of a nation. That 
what we are calling race suicide may be merely the suicide of 
greedy self-indulgence, of self-seeking commercialism, whose 
disappearance from the world is not entirely a matter of regret. 
Nor is parentage among the labouring classes, any more than 
among the middle classes, entirely a commercial question. ‘ 

Under better social conditions, and under ths necessity for 
a more strenuous life for all, it is my belief that the drunkard, 
the vicious, the idle, and the constitutionally defective, will tend 
to disappear by the ordinary play of natural selection. They 
will be increasingly recognized as non-contributive to national 
progress, and will fail to secure such mating as will result in 
their type being permanently retained. 

The more successfully that we implant in the children and 
in the parents who interest themselves in school life, physical, 
mental, and moral ideals, and secure such conditions as place 
the attainment of them within their reach, the more likely are 
we to set in action permanent forces which shall form a part of 
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a healthier struggle for survival and a security that the weakest 
goes to the wall in the least cruel method possible. Alteration 
of environment, in my belief, is the best way to alter stock, for 
we shall influence stock by securing an environment which 
gives greater honour to the greater effort. 
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BOTTICELLI 


By Artuur J. Crark 


HEN Walter Pater, in the year 1873, published 
his Studies in the History of the Renaissance, he felt 
himself constrained to make a kind of apology 
for his essay on Botticelli, writing that criticism 

might justly be concerned with the work of lesser artists, even 
though that work was contained, in essence at least, in the pro- 
ductions of greater men. In 1873 Botticelli’s name was but 
little known, for his reputation has had a sufficiently curious 
history. Famous in middle life, and recognized as one of the 
greatest painters of his age, he died poor and neglected, and 
“en 1598, moins de cent ans apres la mort du peintre, quand 
le grand-duc Ferdinand I prit un décret destiné a assurer la 
conservation des chefs d’ceuvres rassemblés 4 Florence, sur la 
longe liste des maitres énumérés dans ce document, Botticelli 
n’est méme pas mentionné a coté de Pérugin et de Filippino 
Lippi.” The seventeenth century, with its love for the homely 
work of the Dutch school and the buxom strength of Rubens, 
was not likely to appreciate the fanciful, tender, wistful grace 
of Sandro, and he was far too Gothic and primitive for the 
classical taste of the eighteenth century. It was left for 
Ruskin to rediscover the beauty of his work, for the Pre- 
Raphaelites and the later esthetic school to bring him again to 
light, until at last, as M. Diehl puts it, “le snobisme contem- 
porain le consacra.” In the last thirty years some fifty books 
or articles on Botticelli have appeared, and now we have before 
us the work of M. Chas. Diehl,’ a professor of the University 
of Paris, summing up in a masterly way the results of his 
own research and that of others. One is tempted to believe, 


1 Botticelli, par Charles Diehl. Paris, Libraire de l’Art Ancien et Moderne. 
4 fr. 75. 
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on reading it, that perfection in work of this kind can only be 
reached in the French language, for M. Diehl has at his com- 
mand such a wealth of fitting phrase, such a subtle touch in 
criticism, such clarity of statement, that he makes the obvious 
fresh and striking and the difficult a revelation. And since 
M. Diehl’s book may not be known to many English readers, 
it may perhaps be allowed to one who is not an art-critic to 
borrow freely from it, in the hope of inducing others to journey, 
with M. Diehl as guide, to the Botticelli room in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence, hard by the Palazzo Vecchio and the old, 
shop-covered bridge over the yellow Arno. 

It would be interesting to try to analyse the charm that the 
work of Botticelli has for us, and that rather from the point of 
view of the layman than the artist. Perhaps it is partly because 
it has a certain “ intimité,” it is in a very special way the expres- 
sion of the personality of the artist. Of course, every artist 
expresses himself in his work, but the very souls of some men 
look out at us from their canvases, and sometimes we feel that the 
man himself is even more interesting than his work. Moreover, 
the personality of Botticelli is peculiarly interesting, and it is a 


personality that one may know. We have his portr~: i, paint ted 
by himself. It is in his picture of the Adoration of the Magi, 
where three ¢ generations of the Medici are doing homage to the 


er 


fant Christ. The picture was painted when Botticelli was in 

he phase of realism, vying with Ghirlandaio on his own ground. 
it is crowded with figures—probably portraits of contemporary 
Florentines—and on the extreme right of the picture is the 
artist himself. He is clad in a yellow robe, and is looking 
away from the Christ, right out of the picture. His long, dark 
hair is parted in the middle and falls over his temples. The 
features are heavy, with a strong jaw and long nose. The 
eyes are large, well opened, and a little sad; the mouth full, 
but finely chiselled, a little like the mouths of some of Rossetti’s 
figures. Botticelli was, M. Diehl tells us, about thirty-six or 
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thirty-eight when the picture was painted, and we imagine him 
to be one who has not found life easy. It is a thoughtful, 
almost melancholy face, the face of one for whom sorrow is at 
the root of beauty. M. Diehl speaks of him as “cette ame 
inquiéte et mobile.” For him “life’s inadequate to joy.” He 
tried art and culture, Florence and Rome, Lorenzo’s circle and 
the mysticism of Savonarola. Perhaps he sought over-expres- 
sion in life as in art ; perhaps his life, as his later artistic work, 
became “nerveuse, presque maladive.” He was moody, he 
worked “quando vuole,” and long periods of inaction were 
followed by fierce, eager toil. But yet this is only one side of 
the man. He seems to have been intensely lovable. He was 
the friend as well as the pupil of that very human person Fra 
Lippo Lippi. He is the only contemporary artist mentioned 
by Leonardo in his Treatise on Painting, who calls him “ il 
nostro Botticelli »—“ our Botticelli.” He had troops of friends ; 
he had a dottega with many pupils, and he seems to have 
been extraordinarily good to these pupils. He had a humour 
which sometimes broke out into practical joking, and a care- 
lessness for money which made him the best of friends. In 
fact, he had an eager, many-sided, artistic temperament, and one 
does not wonder that Vasari says of him, “ Fu Sandro persona 
molto piacevole.” 

Perhaps another source of Botticelli’s charm is his catho- 
licity. He was influenced by men of very different schools ; 
he was idealist and realist, Neo-Pagan and Christian. He has 
this in common with Pico della Mirandola, although in a lesser 
degree, that he embodied the tendencies of his age, and that 
age the wonderful quattrocento, when the harvest of the Middle 
Ages was being gathered in and the old was beginning to 
blend with the new. He was a man of the Renaissance, and 
much of his inspiration was given him by Politian and the 
scholars of Lorenzo’s court, and yet he fell back at last on 
the old ways, and walked in the cool of the summer nights in 
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the loggia of San Marco, where Fra Angelico still, in his fres- 
coes, gives his medieval, eternal message, where Savonarola 
eagerly paced along, dreaming and speaking of the days when 
the Christ should be King of Florence. And so, in Botticelli’s 
work, we may trace those varied influences, we may catch for a 
moment something of the glow of those old enthusiasms, and 
gain a fuller understanding of one of the greatest of times. 
The man who first taught Botticelli his art was Fra Filippo 
Lippi. The boy had gone to school, but though he learned 
quickly the work was distasteful. His father apprenticed him 
to a goldsmith, and this was more congenial work, for in 
Florence the relation between goldsmith and painter was close. 
And then, to translate from the French translation of Vasari, 
“Sandro, who was a clever boy and very fond of drawing, fell 
in love with painting and determined to give his life to it. So 
he went and frankly told his father all, and he, when he knew 
the true desire of his son, led him to Fra Filippo del Carmine, 
one of the finest painters of the time, and the friar consented 
to teach him his art.” This scapegrace friar was a rather 
typical product of his time. He was by no means respectable; 
he only owed his freedom to the protection of the art-loving 
Medici, and yet one cannot help loving him. He had a simple 
grace, a touching reverence in his work, aid, more than all, a 
love of nature, of children, of laughing boy-faces, of the joy 
of life. He took Sandro with him to Prato, where he was 
painting frescoes in the choir of the cathedral, and there the 
boy learned the master’s secret. The extent of his influence 
is, of course, a technical question, and it will be best to give 
the verdict of M. Diehl: “Il est certain en effet que, dans le 
Festin d’Herode, la Salomé dansante semble, par sa stature un 
peu longue, son souple mouvement, la grace de sa robe 
flottante, annoncer quelques-uns des motifs qu’aima le plus 
Botticelli et que, dans les Funérailles de saint Etienne, on 
trouve, dans la gravité des expressions et la douleur des 
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attitudes, quelque chose de cette expressive mélancolie que 
Sandro mettra si volontiers sur la figure de ses personnages. 
Il est également incontestable que, par la pose, l’arrangement 
des draperies, la transparence légére des étoffes, les Madones de 
Botticelli évoquent maintes fois le souvenir des vierges de 
Lippi.” But the French critic goes on to point out the 
difference between the work of the two masters. Fra Filippo 
““se complait dans l’observation souriante et bienveillante de 
la vie ; il ne raffine point sur les choses.” And it is the charac- 
teristic of Botticelli’s work that he does refine on things, that 
he is ever striving after subtlety and a fulness of expression 
greater than any that had been achieved before, so that at last 
this almost becomes a defect, and we have violence and 
exaggeration as in the “Calumny” of the Uffizi or the 
** Adoration” of the National Gallery. 

One, is inclined to see here something of the influence of 
Leonardo da Vinci, who, as has already been said, was one of 
Botticelli’s closest friends. It is just this subtlety which gives 
perfection to the wonderful La Gioconda of the Louvre, the 
subtlety which Pater has immortalized. We see it in the face 
of Judith, in the whole pose of the delicate form in “The 
Birth of Venus,” in the haunting melancholy of the Madonhas. 
Here was something that Fra Lippo Lippi, with his simpler 
outlook on life, could not teach, a grace entirely lacking in the 
somewhat materialistic work of Ghirlandaio, the result partly 
of Botticelli’s own wistfulness of temperament, partly of the 
friendship of Leonardo. 

But there is another influence, anterior in time to that of 
da Vinci, which it is essential to understand. In 1467, when 
Botticelli was twenty-three years of age, Fra Filippo went to 
Spoleto and left his assistant behind him. ‘ C’est 4 ce moment 
sans doute qu’il entra a l’atelier des Pollaiuoli . . . et ainsi il 
se trouva qu’il réunit, dans son éducation artistique, les deux 
tendances essentielles entre lesquelles se partageait alors la 
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peinture florentine, la grace souriante, la sensibilité émue de 
Fra Filippo, et la science exacte, le dessin probe et loyal, la 
seche précision des Pollaiuoli.” It may be justly said that 
these two brothers stood for the endeavour to attain technical 
perfection in art. They had profited by Masaccio’s study of 
anatomical painting, by Paolo Uccello’s work in perspective, by 
the realism of Andrea del Castagno. In fact they represented 
and focussed the gain in technique of the quattrocento. And 
“race a cette activité méthodique, grace a ces investigations 
précises, a ces initiatives hardies, les heureux génies du siecle 
suivant allaient pouvoir grandir a leur aise et s’épanouir libre- 
ment dans un milieu merveilleusement préparé.” Now Botti- 
celli, although in their own century, was able to grow fully in a 
wonderfully prepared “ milieu.” He was by no means a fault- 
less painter, his composition is often poor, as in the Primavera ; 
his figures are sometimes out of proportion, as if they had 
been stretched on the bed of Procrustes ; he can hardly be 
called a great colourist, but yet he owes much of his grace to a 
certainty of touch and line, to an accurate knowledge of his art, 
which he learned in the bottega of the Pollaiuoli. 

But yet, however important was the influence on Botticelli of 
Fra Lippo Lippi, Leonardo, and the Pollaiuoli, there will be 


mat.y who will find more interest in the movement towards a 
deeper literary and wsthetic culture which moulded the painter's 
life and art when he joined the circle of Lorenzo di Medici. 
In 1464 Cosimo di Medici, the great founder of the fortunes 


of his house, had died, and in 1469 two young men, Lorenzo 
and Giovanni, had taken up the reins of power in Florence. 
Then came a golden age. The pioneer work of the earlier 
Renaissance was over, men had broken out from the narrow 
prison of medizval limitations; they had fought their way back 
into the great kingdom of classical thought. The world was 
no longer old and grey, bounded by narrow horizons, fettered 
by scholastic logic. Springtime had come—the new era in 
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which the intellectual movements of the following centuries 
had their birth. And most that was best and brightest in, the 
new movement was centred in Lorenzo’s court at Florence. 

The new ruler was just twenty-one years of age. He 
summed up in his own personality the characteristic notes of 
his time. He was to be a new Maecenas, art-loving, culture 
fostering. He collected statues, and busts and cameos, rare 
editions and manuscripts and pictures. He held carnivals in 
the fair Florentine springtime, and himself wrote the carnival 
songs, mirroring his own thought, beautiful, haunting, licentious. 
He gathered round him Ficino the Platonist, Politian the 
master of Italian song, Donatello and his sculptor brethren, 
Masaccio, Uccello, Botticelli, and a host of painters. And in 
one of Lorenzo’s villas on the hills outside Florence that 
wonderful circle would meet, and the old gods of Greece and 
Rome, exiled so long from their lands, again received their 
due honour, again were mighty names on the lips of men. 

If one had to name the one man in this circle to whom 
Botticelli owed most, the choice would, I think, fall on Politian. 
And that for two reasons. The first is that it was Politian who 
edited Alberti’s Treatise on Painting. Limits of space for- 
bid me to do more than hint at this pregnant work writte~ in 
1435, and yet prophetic of so much that was characteristic of 
the painters of the High Renaissance. In the case of Botticelli 
the book was an inspiration, nothing less. He borrowed from 
it the whole scheme of the “Calumny,” and the figures of the 
“Three Graces” in the “Prima Vera.” It was Alberti who 
directed the painter to seek his motif from the classical 
scholar in classic myth; it was Alberti who laid stress on 
““mouvements gracieux et suaves, en harmonie avec le sujet 
traité.” And above all, it was Alberti who had tried to define 
the mission of the painter “ regarder la nature, la vie, mais dans 
une constante préoccupation de la beauté . . . il ne suffit pas 
de rendre la ressemblance des choses, il faut y joindre la beauté.” 
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Here, then, was an influence leading Botticelli to the idealist 
view of art. 

But Politian was more than the editor of Alberti. It was he 
who opened to the painters the gates of classic lore. Botticelli 
himself was only a humanist at second hand. He could not 
himself read the classics, he had not himself the joy of climb- 
ing to the headsprings of the waters of the world’s thought. 
But Politian gave him of that water in his own crystal flagon : 
“‘ ses Stanze sont pleines des mythes antiques ressuscités. C’est la 
description du palais de Vénus et la naissance de l’Anadyoméne, 
c’est l’histoire d’Europe et de Jupiter, de Thésée et D’Ariane, de 
Polyphéme et de Galatée ; les Amours, Nymphes, les Zéphyrs 
se jouent, dans ses vers harmonieux, parmi les verts ombrages, 
parmi les roses et les violettes de la saison nouvelle. Par tout 
ce paganisme restauré, Politién réalisait hereusement le joli mot 
qu'il disait un jour 4 Marsile Ficin: ‘ Tu cherches la vérité dans 
les classiques ; moi j’y cherche la beauté.’” 

It would be fascinating to trace in detail the influence of 
Politian and the Classics on some of Botticelli’s greatest works— 
on the “Mars and Venus” of the National Gallery, on the 
“ Pallas” of the Pitti, on the “ Venus” and the “ Prima Vera” 
of the Uffiz'. But that is beyond the scope of a paper like 
this ; one can but hint at principles, not work out their applica- 
tion. But there is one more remark to make about the in- 
fluence of the Medici circle on the painter: Botticelli borrowed 
classical form, his “ Venus” has the perfect outline of a Greek 
statue, but into her face is wrought the malady of thought, the 
wistful sadness of obstinate questionings that does not belong to 
the early Greek age. We notice this same thing in almost all 
of Botticelli’s work—in the “ Judith,” in his own portrait, in 
the Madonnas. It was not caused merely by the atmosphere 
of Lorenzo’s circle, rather was it the expression of the artist 
temperament, enjoying to the full the colour and beauty of life, 
and yet ever hungering after a beauty deeper and more perfect 
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than any it has known, feeling most keenly the uncertainty of 
life, the depth of its shadows, the darkness of impending sorrow. 
But yet this was the atmosphere of the humanist circle to which 
the painter was admitted, just as it was the atmosphere of so 
much of the later classical work that the humanists loved. 
Horace of old had sung :— 

Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare longam. 


Jam te premet nox fabulaeque manes_ 
Et domus exilis Plutonia : 


For sad-browed Virgil, whose gods dwelt afar in supramundane 
peace :— Sunt lacrimae rerum, 

and Lorenzo echoed back the world-old doubt in his carnival 
songs, with their haunting motif :— 


Di doman non c’ é certezza. 


It was, perhaps, through reaction against the sadness, the 
uncertainty, the doubt of Neo-Paganism that Botticelli and 
Pico della Mirandola and others of the humanist circle, became 
Piagnoni. At all events, we come in 1491 to the last, the 
tragic phase, of Botticelli’s life. For in 1491 Savonarola, that 
true Dominican, the “ Hound of God,” preached the first of 
those great sermons in which he denounced the corruption of 
his age and the veiled despotism of the Medici. in i491 
Lorenzo died, with Savonarola as confessor at his bedside, but 
unshriven. In 1494 he was followed by Politian. Then came 
the French invasion and the death of Pico, as had been pro- 
phesied in the time of flowers: the dread lilies of France. A 
wave of Puritanism swept over Florence, and at the carnival of 
1497 was that curious “ Bonfire of Vanities.” And then, a year 
afterwards, came the burning of Savonarola himself. 

But what had Botticelli—what has any artist—to do with 
Puritanism, for Puritanism is the negation of the artistic view 
of life? For Savonarola art for art’s sake was deadly heresy ; 
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the only end of art was the exaltation of religion—the painting 
of saints and Madonnas and Crucifixions. Well, there are two 
extreme views of life, the artistic and the Puritan, and neither 
is complete. There may be, there is, a higher synthesis in 
which the Greek view and the Hebrew are both contained, in 
which religion is supreme, all-pervading, yet incorporating into 
the Kingdom of God all art and all culture. But it is only 
given to a few rare souls to achieve this higher synthesis, and 
most of us have to be content to err on one side or the other. 
At all events Savonarola’s was a most noble, if an inade- 
quate, conception. He saw a Kingdom of God, not coming 
from the clouds, but built up in Florence herself, a kingdom in 
which Christ was acknowledged as Lord, in which Christ’s law 
and love governed every action. It was the vision of Isaiah, 
the vision of St. Augustine, and the vision of Calvin. And it is 
only by visions that we live. One cannot regret that Botticelli 
swung from one pole to the other. He did not attain to the 
higher synthesis, but he chose the nobler of two incomplete ideals. 

One would like to imagine that it was under this new 
influence that the great religious pictures of Botticelli were 
achieved, but M. Diehl is against us. He will only assign two 
great paintings ta the pe iod between 1491 and the painter's 
death in 1510, the “ Crowuing of the Virgin,” in the Belli Arti, 
and the “ Nativity” of the National Gallery. And these last 
years were years of sorrow. Savonarola had failed, and it seemed 
as if Satan were having |» revenge for the check his armies had 
experienced. Botticelli’s own work was going out of fashion, 
his old friends were dead, he was alone, almost neglected. It 
seemed as though his fame and his work would go down with 
him to the oblivion of the grave. But yet there remaineth a 
reward even here to the just, for time is the great fan of God 
to which we may safely entrust all our honest work, knowing 
that if we have striven manfully and finished our fight it is ours 
to say with the artist of old, “ Non omnis moriar.” 
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THE POETRY OF ROBERT BRIDGES 


By A. S. Warman 


T is now about six years since the uniform edition of Mr. 
Bridges’ poetical works reached its sixth and temporarily 
final volume—if such a phrase is permissible ; and yet 
it is doubtful whether the treasures contained in the six 

light blue volumes are as widely known and appreciated as they 
ought to be, even among the possibly dwindling band of those 
who read and value good poetry. 

This neglect was formerly excusable owing to the unobtrusive 
way in which Mr. Bridges’ earlier work appeared. Few authors 
have published their work in so haphazard and so fugitive a 
manner. Some of the shorter poems were printed as early as 
1873, but they and their successors were to be had only in 
pamphlet form, or were secreted in magazines, or, in some 
cases, were printed at a private press for the poet’s friends 
alone to read. It was not till 1890, when he was in his forty- 
sixth year, that he gathered up his fragmentary and shy pro- 
ductions and cast his cluster of pearls before the public. After 
that many recognized that there was a poet among us witn 
claims‘to be considered something more than a “ minor” poet, 
something more than a stringer together of sugary or mawkish 
rhymes, a poet whose flame had not flickered up in a booklet of 
pretty verse and then died away. Thus there were not wanting 
those who in 1896 considered that Mr. Bridges had claims to 
the Laureateship which then fell vacant ; and when, two years 
later, his collected works began to appear in their present form, 
the critics did not fail to welcome the successive volumes with 
appreciative praise. 

Recent anthologies, too, have duly honoured Mr. Bridges by 
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inserting some of his shorter poems; the Oxford Book of 
Verse, for instance, contains nine; and one may imagine that 
the selectors did not find their task easy. 

Yet it is probably true to say that the poet’s admirers remain 
few in number ; and some of these admirers would probably 
maintain that he is never likely to appeal to a very wide 
audience. That they are right in respect of the longer poems 
is not to be disputed. Several of the plays and dramatic pieces 
are essentially classical and scholarly both in subject and treat- 
ment. There is a note of restraint, even of severity, in them, 
and it cannot be said that the average reader is likely to be en- 
thralled by the situations or carried away by the diction ; he 
will not even have the pleasant if inartistic interest of hitting 
upon an occasional purple patch. Not that the author is 
another Ben Jonson with his learned dulness and formal 
accuracy, but that he is careful not to sacrifice the whole to 
the part, and so keeps on a steady level of excellence, or, as 
Coleridge puts it, he demands “continuous admiration, not 
regular recurrence of conscious surprise”: purple patches in 
fact imply a good deal of drab fustian in between, and that is 
not to be found in Mr. Bridges’ writings. Those who demand 
musical verse and unfailing charm of imagination and diction 
wil] prefer Shelley's P smetheus Unbound to Bridges’ Prometheus 
ihe Fire Giver ; those in quest of purple patches and resound- 


‘ng lines must go to Stephen Phillips’ U/ysses and not to | 


Bridges’ Return of Ulysses; but there is no doubt in either 
case as to which author most savours of the classic style and 
spirit. 

The plays on non-classical subjects make very interesting 
reading, particularly Palicio and The Humours of the Court, but it 
is to be doubted whether they are likely to become widely 
known by being put on the stage. Hitherto, at any rate, their 
acting qualities have not enticed managers to produce them. 
Eros and Psyche, again, a narrative poem of some 2500 lines in 
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the manner of Keats, must seem, beautiful as it is, over archaic 
and prolix to the general reader. 

It is for the sonnets and shorter poems of Mr. Bridges 
that an increasing audience is to be expected. The sixty-nine 
sonnets entitled The Growth of Love may be, as critics aver, 
in the nature of scholarly experiments—at least that is true 
of some of them; and some of them may be reminiscent of 
Shakespeare, not only in single lines such as “Writ in the 
expectancy of starry skies,” but in their whole tone and 
cadence ; yet that their nobility and charm is for the most part 
authentic and not merely derivative no careful reader of them 


will deny. The temptation to quote half a dozen is strong, 
but one must suffice, the sixty-first :— 


The dark and serious angel, who so long 

Vex’d his immortal strength in charge of me, 

Hath smiled for joy and fled in liberty 

To take his pastime with the peerless throng. 

Oft had I done his noble keeping wrong, 

Wounding his heart to wonder what might be 

God’s purpose in a soul of suc’ degree ; 

And there he had left me but for mandate strong. 
But seeing thee with me now, his task at close 

He knoweth, and wherefore he was bid to stay, ‘ 

And work confusion of so many foes : 

The thanks that he doth look for, here I pay, 

Yet fear some heavenly envy, as he goes 

Unto what great reward I cannot say. 


The two points which at first strike a reader of the shorter 
poems are the simplicity of their diction and the fact that they 
are mainly concerned with love and with the external aspect of 
nature—with landscapes and seascapes. By simplicity of diction 
we mean that the poet always says quite clearly what he has to 
say, though in the most felicitously chosen words. It has been 
pointed out that his epithets, for instance, are unusual but un- 
erring, never merely surprising; they have that “ faint arresting 
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strangeness” which is to be found in all the highest poetry. 
The expression “ simplicity of diction” must also be qualified 
by remarking that Mr. Bridges is a consummate craftsman as 
regards metre. He has an expert knowledge of music, and a 
considerable number of his verses have been written specially 
for music. 

Thus his lyrical pieces are pre-eminently successful, and he 
not only recalls but rivals the Elizabethan and Caroline poets. 
This stanza, for instance, to quote the first that occurs to the 
memory, is just like the opening of one of those songs in which 
the Cavalier poets were so profuse :— 


Love on my heart from heaven fell, 
Soft as the dews on flowers of spring, 
Sweet as the hidden drops that swell 
Their honey-throated chalicing. 


Its only fault is what Mr. Raleigh calls the fault of excess. 
Having begun with such a splendid stanza, the poet is hard put 
to it to avoid a degringolade. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bridges is occasionally obsessed by 
his “stress” theery, which he has explained at length in a 


pamphlet on Miiton’s prosody. ‘The carrying out of this pet 
theory into practice males some-—fortunately not many—of the 
poems nppear — nt at a first rea ling, owing to the profusion 
of unstressed syllables that occur, the consequent anapaests and 


even tribrachs proving gravel in the mouth to those accustomed 
to more mellifluous rhythms. Most readers, in fact, will be . 
the opinion that “the numbers are harsh and unpleasing ” 
these poems. Examples will be found in the poems, Ox an 
Autumn Evening and November, and in the Twenty-second 
Sonnet. 

But these are exceptions, and taking the poems as a whole 
we find them marked by such haunting charm of style and 
metre as to put Mr. Bridges in the first rank of singers, if 
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these were the only criteria. One at least of our living critics, 
the most wayward as he is the most prolific, would say that 
that was enough, but the onus of maintaining this view is. too 
great even for his Atlantean shoulders. 

Let us agree that it is required of a poet who lays claim to 
the ear of posterity that he should adorn with his verse some 
thoughts about life which will prove permanently helpful and 
inspiring to man; that he should present the world with an 
imperishable gift, such as Wordsworth’s “healing power,” or 
the enthusiasm for progress exhaling from Shelley. What 
then is Mr. Bridges’ “philosophy of life,” his “message” f 
Some say he has none. It has been said of him that there i is a 
want of humanity about him, of sympathy with man’s griefs 
and perplexities, of sympathy with the hard lot of the poor and 
needy. All that he has to tell us, says one critic, is that he 
loves beauty and loves love. And a casual perusal of his 
poems ‘certainly supports the view that his most frequently 
recurring note is one of joyous light-heartedness, almost of 
self-congratulation. When we read such lines as : 


The idle life I lead 
Is like a pleasant sleep, 
or, : 
But since I have found the beauty of joy 
I have done with proud dismay 7 





we tend to think of him as “housed in a dream, at distance 
from the kind” ; and just as there are some who are irritated 
by the gaiety of Mozart, so some may turn away from the poet 
with the feeling that no deep distress has humanized his soul, 
and that he may as well be left to his complacent humming. 
Such a view, however, is both atrabilious and limited. Let 
it be granted that the poet is for the most part joyous, that, to 
use his own words, “ the best part of his art is gay”: if he can 
infect others with his joy, if his praise of love has power to 
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stir the atrophied affections of this or that reader, as the glow- 
ing sincerity and gusto of his verse must assuredly do, this is 
no trifling boon, and his poems must ever be reckoned among 
“the glorious songs that combat earth’s annoy.” But he 
touches other chords as well. The poignant grief which 


- thrills through the poem Oz a Dead Child, the unlaboured 


mournfulness of J Never Shall Love the Snow Agazn, the stark 
pathos of Winter Nightfall (which Thomas Hardy might have 
written)—these alone would be sufficient to clear Mr. Bridges 
from the charges of facile optimism and scholarly aloofness 
which have been brought against him. 
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